easily satisfied with what she produced and reluctantly,
intermittently, inexpertly, she was awakening to self-
criticism, she was beginning to try to work... .
These tentative efforts at prose were undoubtedly met by
Ladye with sympathy and encouragement; as evidence of
the fact I could produce a number of exercise books in
which (neither of them possessing or knowing how to use
a typewriter, nor apparently thinking of employing a
typist) she has laboriously made in her clearest handwriting
a fair copy of the defaced and almost illegible manuscripts.
Whether she would have liked the life that (proudly and
joyfully!) was mine for so many years; a life of watching,
serving and subordinating everything in existence to the
requirements of an overwhelming literary inspiration and
industry, guarding and sustaining a physique that was never
equal to John's relentless perseverance or to the strain she
compelled it to bear, is a question that Ladye was never
asked to answer. But one thing is certain. She was deligh-
ted that John had a brain to use and that she should try to
use it. She had sufficient taste and judgment to recognize
talent, even in the egg, and having done so, she took steps
that led, indirectly and long after her death, to the writing
of The Unlit Lamp and of all its succcessors.
Being convinced that John's short stories showed signs of
genuine talent she began to wish for their publication and
the only means that occurred to her of forwarding this aim
was to show them to a potential publisher. She therefore
sent them, with an explanatory letter, to an acquaintance
who was none other than William Heinemann, at that time
at the height of his fame as the discoverer and publisher of
unsuspected talent. This was, I think, in 1913.
The results exceeded everyone's most sanguine expecta-
tions. She very promptly received a letter from him
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